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EEVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Caliban : the Missing Link.* — This curious volume of Dr. 
Wilson's, can nowise be compared with his former works, espec- 
ially the " Prehistoric Annals of Scotland." Indeed, doubts con- 
tinually arose, during our perusal of it, whether it really could 
be classed among the many works that of late have appeared, 
scientifically discussing the question of the ape-descent of man. 
This volume consists of fourteen chapters, all quite brief ; and but 
eight of them really touching upon that " missing link," that he 
assumes the evolutionist to consider as the bridge that crosses the 
chasm now existing between man and his nearest pithecoid rela- 
tive. This link is curiously interwoven, as it were, with Caliban 
of Shakespeare's Tempest ; and we have in the two hundred and 
seventy-one pages of the book, a double essay on evolution and 
poetry, certainly very novel and entertaining, if nothing more ; 
" the object aimed at in the following chapters," being, according 
to their author, " to place the conceptions of "modern science in 
relation to the assumed brute progenitor of man, alongside of 
those imaginative picturings, and of the whole world of fancy and 
superstition pertaining to that elder time ; while also, the literary 
excellences, and the textual difficulties of the two dramas of 
Shakespeare chiefly appealed to in illustration of the scientific ele- 
ment of inquiry, are made the subjects of careful study." Dr. 
Wilson has, indeed, placed the conceptions of modern science 
alongside the whole world of fancy, but in doing so has, we think, 
misinterpreted modem science in making the Caliban of Shakes- 
peare's fancy the embodiment of the former's sum total of results. 

At the very outset, the author continually refers to the " miss- 
ing link," the Caliban of Darwin's fancy, a mere hypothetical being 
to make good that writer's theory ; but the evolutionist does not 
intimate that one, but many, links are gone ; a whole section, if you 
will, in the great chain of being. We doubt not for one moment, 
that Dr. Wilson himself would claim that the Bushman and the 
European were far different genera, had some geological cataclysm 
destroyed the intermediate races ; and would deny their former ex- 
istence. So it is just as reasonable, and no more, to deny that 

*Oaliban: The missing Link. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. London. Macmillan & Co. 
1873. 12mo, pp. 271. 
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more human apes have existed, as in the supposed case ; and no 
Caliban, we admit, could have filled that intermediate state which 
thousands of years and many generations must have done. Could 
not time have accomplished this result ? And what of the argu- 
ment that the " commencing " man would be too helpless to sur- 
vive? Are the more anthropoid apes in greater danger during 
infancy, than those smaller monkeys that thrive so well in the 
tropical forests? Dr. "Wilson seems to confound the semi-human 
and the idiot, but between them we can find nothing in common, 
and wonder that " the half human intellect," is to him so difficult 
a matter to realize. Natural selection places all other life — or 
other agencies, if you will, effect it — in positions favorable to 
growth and increase, and why not an ape, less brutish than the 
gorilla, and even less human than the Bushman described by Lich- 
tenstein as presenting " the true physiognomy of the small blue 
ape of Caffraria." (Quoted by Lubbock, in Origin of Civilization. 
London, 2d edition, p. 8). 

While making many references to various savage races, Dr. 
Wilson argues really that man is man, of the calibre and ability of 
the great discoverers, rather than a species of many races, or a 
being of several species. Mere denial goes but a little way on 
this assumption. He overlooks that really but a mere handful, 
as it were, of the human species have effected that advancement 
which simply benefits the whole. China could never produce a 
steam engine except as a copy ; and the Algonquin Eed Indians 
of this continent are as permanently hunting tribes, and nothing 
more, as the moon to Caliban was the " lesser light " in compari- 
son with the sun. So there is a vast difference in the mental cali- 
bre of the monkeys, which evolution could alone have brought 
about ; and the Kumbekephali, that Dr. Wilson so .ingeniously 
brought to light from their hoary graves in Scotland, gradually 
evolved all those capabilities which the relics of the graves have 
shown, as interpreted by the learned author of " Prehistoric An- 
nals of Scotland," that they were finally possessed of. 

The third chapter, entitled "Caliban's Island," is again an equal 
mixture of ethnology and the drama ; but the conclusion, leaving 
Shakespeare's home of Caliban at rest, takes up the question of 
the home of those hypothetical apes that in their own onward 
march of improvement are asserted by the evolutionist to have 
given birth to man. Dr. Wilson cannot see in Borneo an island 
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suitable for such a process, and denies that such an " Eden " as 
Hseckel's Lemuria could have existed ; but does not give conclu- 
sive reasons why such was not formerly the case. How is it possi- 
ble that the surface of the earth can now be correctly delineated, 
as it was in the Miocene period, when the first man probably 
appeared ? 

Whatever may be the truth of man's origin, it has at least been 
proved that it has taken unnumbered centuries for man to become 
what a few of his numbers now are ; and, again, that so-called 
savages are not a result of racial degradation. With these facts, 
as we consider them, prominent in the mind, as we read of Shakes- 
peare's Caliban, elucidated by Dr. Wilson's ingenious pages, we 
cannot but think that there is a balance in favor still of Darwin's 
theory, and that the greater difficulties in the way of absolute 
proof have not been touched upon by the author of " The Missing 
Link." — CCA. 

Ornithology of the West.* — Our notice of Mr. Allen's article 
has been unavoidably delayed, and even now we can do little more 
than call attention to one of the most important of the year's 
contributions to North American Ornithology — a telling paper, 
worthily succeeding the author's "Florida." As Director of a 
scientific expedition from the Cambridge Museum, Mr. Allen ex- 
plored the greater portion of four territories, collected some two 
thousand specimens of over two hundred species of birds, besides 
much other material, and made extended observations, especially 
in the matters of geographical distribution and climatic variation. 
The range of the species is exhibited by means of eight separate 
local lists, while a ninth gives a digest of the whole. The faunal 
catalogues are severally prefaced with topographical, climatic and 
other data of important bearing and enlarged with various inter- 
esting biographical notes. 

Questions of variation in specific character according to extrinsic 
physical agencies are discussed throughout the paper as they suc- 
cessively arise, and, we need not add, with the author's recognized 
impartiality and ability. The observed facts receive, on the whole, 
what we believe to be their true interpretation. We have no space 
to occupy with details, for which we must simply refer to the 

* Notes of an Ornithological Reconnoissance of Portions of Kansas, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Utah. By J. A. Allen. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. iii, No. 6, pp. 113-183. July, 
1872. 



